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Gif ARIGISS wlisSSa lof these animals, make a necklace of them and value it)|"0W ity to make all possible speed, for the beast w 
‘highly. The Dahcotahs think it as great a feat to de-|| er a “8 tt , and if my gree: not er staunca 
| ‘ ee ¢ : should hardly have escaped. However, Bruin soon 
I oft have striven as becomes a man istroy a grisly bear, as to slay an enemy in battle, and)|* spot i a“ ap ' " 
. ° . > o n ve) > 1 cer r . 
With red and white. Ay stranger, and for sport inever dare to hunt one but in large parties, nor without | tired ol following, anc bec ame the pursuer mm my turn. 
Have grappled with the grisly bear. But now le previous religious ceremony. After three hours hard riding, I had stuck three arrows 
Iam alone on earth; there runs no drop | ; us 2 into him, and he laid down to die. While Isat on my 
' : : ithi i ‘Once,’ said Hess, as we were silting before a blazing ee é ’ 
Of blood akin to mine within the veins as =s : ate ©|\horse, waiting for the death struggle, that I might ap- 
Of any, save one only, who do live. fire, ‘I commanded a brigade of canoes that I was| ieee ‘igh nts 
Destruction dogged the footsteps of my race | et d is heleeal at Methane proach him in safety, the Indians came up. The same 
Cou BE eC steps a | charg 1e place o eir destinatio n} 5 . 
: iremae-serkerlirsmecitbues P \|old man who had before spoken to me cried, ‘Ah! I 


And sank them sudden in one bloody grave. | rs . : 
yn. sunset we put ashore and en- : , 
the Gaskatchawayn. At P now see that the people with hats are not such fools as I 


CE STOR | camped, for the boatmen were sorely fatigued with their 
¢ C * ‘d > 7 | . . . 
Tne Indians are not the only persons who excite in- ped, y . ||thought!’ We took off the bear’s skin, which was all 
||that was worth taking, for he was old and tough and 


: \day’s work. It was a raw evening in October, and we! 
terest in the northwest. Among the many rude adven- 
rank, in short not fit to eat.’ 


AN INDIAN SKETCH. 


i : ' by] air | built enormous fires. The men soon despatched their 
turers drawn into that country by love of excitement and | allowance of lyed corn and grease, for they were on short| 


impatience of restraint, there are some possessed of qual- |allowance, and there isno sauce like hunger. They| In the winter of eighteen hundred and —— Hess was 
ities that in other situations would command respect, and learned the canoes bottom upward to sleep under, and lay || Stationed at the Lake of the Woods. ‘An Indian called 
perhaps admiration. But these qualities are lost to the | down in safety, as they thought. I had spread my mat|| OPawgun Mokkeetay, or the Black Pipe, took offence at 
world. It has often been observed, that men most ex- lin my tent and was just beginning to doze, when I wes! him for having refused to give him as much liguoras 
posed to hardships, danger, and privation, by the nature || 

of their employments, as for example soldiers and sailors, 


. esirea. § y after Hess hz asi ‘ ‘ 
jroused by a yell as if all the fiends had broken loose. || he desirec. Shortly after Hess had occasion to go on a 
are more attached to their occupations than those of 

more tranquil habits. No where is this more forcibly 


‘I seized my gun and ran out of the tent, when I was im-||Journey, and employed the Black Pipe as a guide. They 
‘mediately aware of the cause of the tumult. Fifty travelled together half a day without any suspicion on 
ra i | tongues informed me that a grisly bear had paid our|| the part of Hess. As they came toa ravine, the Indian 
exemplified than by the persons actively engaged in the ‘camp avisit. He had taken a man named Longtain||P'oposed to stop and smoke before crossing it, and the 
Indian trade. Once fairly drawn in, they are seldom|| la % 
known to leave it. A very short residence among the 
aborigines learns them to despise the refinement and ar- 











lout of his blanket as he slept before a roaring fire, and | white man cheerfully complied. ‘ Brother,’ said Opaw- 
|| was carrying him off with all possible expedition. The! |S" Mokkeetay, ‘you have always been very kind to 
bor the : | men had guns but were afraid to fire, lest they should||™¢- The other day ycu refused to let me make a fool 
tificial wants of civilized society, and spurn the restraints | " ; ‘ 
legally and conventionally established to bind men to| 
each other. The wild, independent habits of the wilder- 


ness are at first pleasing from novelty, and soon become 
riveted by custom. An Indian wife, and a family of half, 
breed children complete the change; and when they 
have thus encumbered themselves, they may be consid-| 
ered as chained to their occupation for life. 

Charles Hess, the subject of this sketch, was an exam-| 
ple of the truth of the foregoing remarks. With a| 
strength of body and mind seldom equalled, and an en-| 
ergy and quickness of apprehension, that with the ad-| 
vantages of education would have insured hima high} 
rank in any profession he might have chosen, the cir- 
cumstances above detailed, rendered him poor and mis- 
erable all his life. 

Where he belonged cannot be ascertained. He hada 
faint recollection of having witnessed the burning of his 
paternal roof, and the slaughter of his family by a party 
of Indians, and as he retained his language and remem-| 


| ‘ Another time,’ he continued, ‘1 was at my fort on the 


bered his name, he believed himself an American. Hay-||Tiver Qui Appelle, and an hundred Knisteneaux lodges || 


kill their comrade. Yet the poor fellow did not lose his} 
presence of mind even in that moment of deadly peril.) 


| 


|‘ Fire, fire,’ he cried, ‘ it is better to be shot than torn tol| 
|pieces. We could still see the willows bending under 
the bear by the starlight. I had raised my gun, but Lou-|| 
ison Desmarets, a Knisteneau half breed, was quicker. 

He fired, and a horrible grow] told us that his bullet had 

taken effect. Directly after, Longtain joined us, sadly || 
frightened, but not at all hurt. The thick blanket coat|| 
he wore had protected him from the bear’s teeth, andthe | 
ball had gone through the animal’s brain. It was a won-| 
derful preservation, and all things considered, a lucky'|| 
occurrence. Nobody was hurt; Longtain hada story || 
to tell for the rest of his life, and Desmarets had the sat-| | 
isfaction to save his comrade. We fed on the intended | 
feeder, and for the next two days our scanty pittance of|| 


corn and grease was exchanged for an abundance of)| 
good fat bear’s meat.’ || 


{ 


ing lived several years a savage, among savages, an¢ wore pitched about me. One morning an Indian an- 


after being many times transferred from one tribe to|| nounced that he had seen a grisly bear in the adjacent 


| | 


another, he found himself at last on the Red river of the| Prairie. I had disposed of all my trading guns, and the 


north, and entered the service of the North American 
Fur Company, where his talents and activity soon ob- 
tained hima clerkship. According to the custom of the 


|| lock of my own was broken ; yet I was not long in equip- 
| ping myself with a tough bow and a quiver of arrows. | 


|T found a party of forty Knisteneaux assembled on the|| ¢or¢ him a wooden platter of boiled venison, but he would 


|}of myself. You were right. Ihave a fast hold on your 
| heart.’ 


‘Iam glad,’ replied Hess, ‘that you are wise at last; 


||but we have far to go; let us push on.’ 


‘ Directly,’ rejoined the other, examining the lock and 
priming of his gun. ‘Goon brother. I will but tie my 
moccasin, and then follow.’ 

Hess took up his own piece and crossed the gap; just 
as he attained the level ground on the other side, he 
heard the report of the Indian’s weapon, and felt his side 
grazed by a bullet. He turned and saw that Opawgun 
Mokkeetay had taken to his heels as soon as he fired. A 
ball from the white man’s gun overtook him, and he fell. 
The weapon levelled for the destruction of Hess had 
been charged with two bullets, and this contrivance to 
make sure of him saved his life. The balls had diver- 
ged; one grazed his right side, and the other cut his belt 
in twain on his left. He returned in a few days to his 
house. 

Two or three evenings after his return, a cousin of the 
deceased, by name Squibee, or the Drunkard, entered 
his apartment with his gun in his hand and his face 
painted black. He seated himself before the fire with- 


jout saying a word. Hess saw that he was bent on mis- 
\| chief, and thought it best to temporise. He cfiered the 


| 
| 


Drunkard a pipe, which was refused. He then set be- 


. ° oft , 2ele > > WT , ielre ° ° 
country, he married a Chippeway squaw, by whom he||Pear’s tracks. They had peeled some willow sticks and || yf taste it. He spoke several times to the savage, but 


had several children. 

Hess was modest, and never boasted of his personal 
exploits. Yet sometimes when strongly urged, he would 
relate passages of his life and wild adventure; but on 
such occasions his own part of the story was always un- 
derrated. The author has heard him tell of what he 
had done and seen, and his account of himself fell far 
short of common report. 

A grisly bear is an animal far more formidable than 
the common black bear of America. It is about the size 
of its polar namesake, much swifer and more active, 
though its great weight hinders it from climbing trees. 
Of all beasts of prey, it is perhaps the only one that fears 
neither fire nor the face of man. Such is its ferocity 
that when hungry, it will follow the human track as a 
hound does that of a deer. When full grown, its claws 
are six inches long. Those Indians who have killed one 


|laid them across the foot prints, and were smoking and| 
| praying lustily. I told them I would not be detained by} 
{such folly, but would ride on before the bear had time to| 


escape. One old man said, ‘I have often been told that! 


} 


| ‘ ; sae | 
|the men with hats are fools, and now I see it is true !’) 


i did not wait to hear any more, but gallopped away. 
{ 





There was a light snow on the ground, and the tracks} 
were plainly to be seen. An hour of brisk riding brought! 
me upto Bruin. My horse was afraid of him, trembled, | 
jsnorted and made every effort to throw me, but I was| 
not to be dismounted so easily. By a strong application 
of the bit I forced him to stand till the bear was within} 
twenty steps of me, roaring terribly. I let fly an soon, 
‘at him, but it recoiled from his side as it would have re- 
coiled from a stone wall. The reason of this was, as I} 
afterward discovered, that the point was not firmly fix-| 
ed to the wood, and it turned when it struckhim. Iwas 





received no answer. Squibee sat sullen and immovea- 
| ble, his eyes steadfastly fixed on the blazing logs before 
lhim. At intervals his eyes turned in their sockets, 
jthough his head did not move, and he cast furtive and 
|Scowling glances around. The engages belonging to the 
establishment, who were much attached to their princi- 
pal, looked in, but when they saw the expression of the 
Indian’s features, they shrunk back, and loaded their 
guns. 

After a silence of half an hour, Hess determined to 
bring matters to an issue. ‘ Nitehee,’—i. e. friend — 
said he, ‘ what makes your heart sorrowful, and what 
do you seek in my house ?’ 

‘My brother Opawgun Mokkeetay is dead,’ replied 
the savage. ‘ My eyes are dry, andI want something to 
make the tears come in them.’ 





Hess went into his store house and drew a glass of 
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spirits which he gave to the Indian. The latter held it 
up between his eyes and the light, and then threw it into 
the fire. It blazed above the chimney. 

‘Why did you not drink it?’ said Hess. 

‘It is not so good, it is no better than water,’ replied 
the other. 

‘It burned as if it was good,’ said Hess, still desirous 
to conciliate him. ‘I thought it was strong enough. [ 
will get you some more.’ And he went out to do so. 

Squibee was evidently working himself to the pitch of 
resolution requisite for some desperate action. He be- 
gan to examine his gun, and to look uneasily about him. 
At one moment he seemed to relent. He wiped the smut | 
from one side of his face with the corner of his blanket ; | 
but one of the Canadians happening tv look in, he turned 
away his head. ‘The instant the man withdrew, he 
scraped some soot from the chimney back with his fin- 
gers, spat upon it, and renewed the color of his visage 
with the mixture. He had scarce finished when Hess 
reappeared. 

‘Here,’ suid the trader, ‘ is liquor that is strong as fire. 
Drink.’ 

The Indian doggedly put the glass to his lips, took a 
mouthful, and spat it out again. He threw the remain- 
der into the fire, saying, ‘neither is that good. Bring 
more.’ 

Hess turned to obey, and as he stooped to pass through 
the door, heard the explosion of Squibbee’s gun, and saw 
the splinters fly from the timber over his head. With- 
out testifying any concern he went out, and was asked 
by Menard, one of his people, ‘ what is the matter ? are 
you hurt, mon bourgevis ?’ 

‘I believe not,’ he replied, ‘but I have had a narrow 
escape. I felt the scoundrel’s bullet stir my cap.’ He 
took it off, and saw that he had indeed been near death ; | 
the ball had gone through it within an inch of his skull. | 





Without uttering another word he entered his store, ‘J eity of interpreter to a deputation of Indians. He had || thousand feet over the abyss below. From beneath was 


drew a third glass of alcohol, and returned with it to the | 


room where he had left the Indian sitting. He offered || and thin to emaciation, but a life of constant exercise || Which here curled itself into a frightful whirlpool. — 


him the liquor saying, ‘ you have been at the fort at the | 
forks of the Assineboin river, and have seen the scales | 
that are there used to weigh furs go up and down. Just | 
sv itis with your life. Shall I live? ShallI die? Dog!’ | 
he continued, his choler rising as he saw that the In-| 
dian’s countenance did not relax its ferociousexpression, | 
‘your life is light in the balance. Look at that sun. It| 
is the last time you shall ever look upon it. Drink that | 
liquor. It is the last you shall ever drink.’ 

Squibee, as ready to suffer as he had been to inflict | 
suffering, took the glass, coully emptied its contents, and | 
drew his blanket over his head. Hess levelled a pistol | 
and blew out his brains. | 

Menard and the other engages rushed into the room 
at the report, with their guns, and discharged them into | 
the bleeding body of the Chippeway. ‘If any harm isto| 
come to you, mon bourgeois,’ cried Menard, ‘ we are re- 
solved to share it. If the Indians revenge themselves on | 
you, they shall kill us also.’ | 

Some days after, the Drunkard’s brothers sent to in- | 
vite Hess to a feast in their lodge. ; | 

This wigwam, like all Chippeway lodges, was made | 
of mats of rushes, spread upon a frame of slight poles of | 
an oval form ; the fire was in the centre, and the smoke | 
escaped through a hole in the top. Hess found the three | 
brothers of the man he had slain, sitting with their legs | 
crossed under them; each had a wooden bowl full of | 
dog’s flesh before him. A bear skin to sit upon, and a} 
similar repast were placed for Hess. The Indians had | 
painted their faces black, and their arms were laid be- | 
side them. 

‘Sit’ said the elder of the brothers, and Hess sat | 
down. The speaker then produced a red, stone pipe, | 
with a stem three feet long, curiously ornamented with | 
eagle feathers, porcupine quills, and human hair dyed | 
red, which had been taken from the scalp of a Dahcotah. | 
He filled it with a mixture of tobacco, and the dried and | 
pulverized inner bark of the red willow, which com-| 
pound is called kinnikkinik in the Chippeway mages] 
He lighted the pipe, took a few whiffs, and passed it to | 
the next, who imitated his example. When the breth- | 
ren had smoked, it was handed to Hess, the elder 
saying, ‘our brothers whom you have killed were 





foolish young men, and deserved their fate. We know | BOHDO. 
that they sought it, and that you are blameless in what 
has happened. If they had followed our advice they 
would now be alive; but they were fools, and a fool soon 
comes to hisend. We offer you this pipe, and ask you 


A GERMAN TRADITIONARY TALE. 


More than a thousand years ago, all the country about 
ithe Hartz was inhabited by giants, who were heathens 


: : ' land sorcerers. They knew no joy but in murder and 
to eat of the dish before you in token of amity, and assu- jrapine. If all other weapons failed them, they would 


rance that no harm shall befall you for what you have ltear up oaks of sixty years’ growth, and fight with them. 


been compelled tu do.’ | Whoever came in their way fell beneath their clubs; 
‘ Brothers,’ replied Hess, ‘I am aman; if you had in-|/gnq all the women whom they could seize were carried 
tended me harm I should not have fallen alone.’ And} off. 
he showed the butts of two brace of pistols that ” had | One of these giants, called Bohdo, who was immensely 
brought under his garment. ‘ But,’ he continued, ‘Tam)},,°, and powerful, spread terror through all the land. 
not to blame for what has come to pass. If you wish me || Rot re him trembled all the giants, both among the Bo- 
to believe your words, or to smcke your pipe, or to par- ||hemians and Franks. But Emma, the daughter of the 
take of your feast, you must first wash the black color of |king of the Riesen-gebirge, the Giant-mountains, would 
your faces away, and then I will comply with your 1NV1- || not yield to the suit which he urged. Neither strength 
tation. Iam not a woman, nor a child, to believe every || 4, cunning availed; for she was in league with a pow- 
bird that sings.’ erful spirit. One day, Bohdo beheld his beloved hunt- 
The Indians rose, left the lodge, and soon returned ‘ing at a distance on the mountains. He saddled his 


with their faces washed. One of them said, ‘if our fa-|/eourser, which sprang over the plains at the rate of a 
ces were black, our hearts were clean. It was not in || mile in a minute, and swore, by all the spirits abroad, to 
sign of malice toward you, but of grief for our relations, reach her this time, or perish. He rushed on, swift as 
that we were painted. Eat then, and smoke, without|/|the hawk flies, and had nearly overtaken her before she 
doubt or fear.’ perceived that her enemy pursued her; when, at the dis- 

Hess smoked and ate. When he had finished, the|| tance of two miles, she knew him by the gate of a plun- 
elder Indian said, ‘ we hope, brother, that you will give |,dered town which he bore as a shield. Then spurred 
the widows and children of the dead something to cover ||she swiftly her horse ; and it flew from hill to hill, from 
their nakedness, and to relieve their hunger.’ And Hess || rock to rock, over marshes, and through woods, till the 
complied with the request, for he was a humane man | |trees of the forest cracked like stubble under its feet. — 
when left quiet. || Thus passed she over Thuringia, and came to the moun- 

Whether, if they had not washed their faces, the fam.|| tins of the Hartz. Often did she hear, some miles be- 
ily would have avenged their slain relations or not, can.|{hind her, the snorting of Bohdo’s steed, and goaded on 








not now be ascertained; but it is certain he was never ||? own courser to new exertions. 


after molested for what he had done. | At length it came panting to the brink of a frightful 
In the year eighteen hundred and twenty Hess || precipice. Emma looked down in horror, and her horse 
- fo) 











| > > . ? o vie > ik > wal 2 
went to Washington with Major Taliaferro, in the capa- trembled ; for the rock stood like a tower more than a 
not dwelt in any thing like a town before. He was tal] | faintly heard the rushing of the stream in the valley, 


had indurated his muscles almost to the hardness of iron. || Above it, on the opposite side, rose another shelf of 
He was straight and strong, and for his age, active. His jrock, which seemed scarcely wide enough to receive the 
eye had lost none of its quickness or brilliancy, and as||fore-foot of her steed. Awhile she stood, amazed and 
he stole along the streets with a noiseless Indian step oa apron Behind rushed the enemy, more hateful to 
had acquired, if a carriage rattled behind him, he would || he? than death; before lay the abyss, which seemed 
start and feel for his knife, as he used to do in the wil- gene to her Gestruction. Again she heard the snort- 
derness. He would cast sudden, furtive glances around ||!" of her pursuer’s horse; and, in the terror of her 
him, as if he expected an attack, and was clearly out of} heart, she cried to the spirits of her fathers for help, and, 
his element. On his return to the north-west he died of]| reckless, plunged her ell-long spurs into her courser’s 
a complication of disorders, and his bones lie on the || 4ank. 

bank of the St Peter’s river. Peace to his manes. And it sprang! sprang over the abyss of a thousand 
| feet, reached happily the rocky shelf, and drove its hoof 
|deep into the hard stone, till the sparks of fire flew like 
lightning around. There is the footstep still! Time 
| has not bated aught of its depth, and no rain shall wear 
‘away the track. Emma was saved! but her royal 
‘crown of gold fell, during the leap, from her head, into 
the abyss below. Bohdo saw cnly his Emma, and 
Si dee Pwnage cn:ee cement tite ithought not of the precipice 7 he sprang after her with 
Now flowing in stillness, now foaming in strife, pe war-horse, and plunged into the whirlpool, which 
When I view the strange freaks that dame nature is playing still bears his name. There, changed into a black hound, 


With her poor subject, man — now deceitful arraying he watches the princess’s crown, that no one may draw 
Her form in bright garments to dazzle his sight 4 

— — lee it from the gulf. 
Anon mantling herself in the robes of the night, 
It reminds me dear F, of thy friendship and thee, 








A FAMILIAR EPISTLE 
TO MY FRIEND F*’. 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON. 





Original. 





A diver was once induced, by large promises, to make 
— Of those hours when we sported in youth’s joyous glee— ||the attempt. He plunged in, found the crown, and drew 
I could master thee then — in our trials of strength it up till the assembled crowd beheld the golden points. 
pling nde Se ene aah. ~ bet et death Twice the burden escaped from his hands; and the 
As day after day joined the ranks of the past, : ; $ 

I found each new victory more hard than the last. people cried to him to renew the attack. He did - and 
Time smiled on thy stature as blithe it flowed on, a stream of blood tinged the pool; but the diver came 
While I remained minus— a man of King John, up no more. 
*Till no longer I stretched thee o’ercome on the heath — 
Where I once fell above, I was found underneath. 

All efforts to grasp my lost sceptre were vain, 

I ne’er strode the field as thy conqueror again. 

— So dear F, ’tis with life — Mother Fate’s spinning wheel 


The wanderer passes through that vale with chilly 
horror; for clouds and darkness hang around it, and 
the stillness of death broods over the abyss. No bird 
; ‘ wings its way over; and in the dead of night the hollow 

n sunshine — in tempest it never stands still — b 77 : : j 

; ellowing of the hea ¢ is S- 

The man who today all life’s troubles defied, ” ae og =. een Sone eas 
And towered ’bove his fellows a mountain of pride, wee. 
Ere tomorrow may beg for a morsel of bread, 
Or, forgotten, make one with the perishing dead. 
While the beggar he spurned from his threshold with scorn, 
May ride o’er his neck ere the evening of morn. 
Thus it goes my dear F., so with stoical face 
Let us trot o’er life’s road at a gay, rapid pace, 








BEAUTY. 
Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly, 
A flower that dies when first it gins to bud, 
A brittle glass that’s broken presently : 





Though trouble may conquer, it ne’er shall quell me, 
I’ smile my dear F, as when conquered by thee. 


A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour. 
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CONFESSIONS 
OF A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


This is confessedly the age of confession —the era of individuality 
—the triumphant reign of the first person singular. — Blackwood. 


Tue sufferings of country schoolmasters have been so often given 
to the public, that I, whose mortal career has certainly been short- 
ened, if not sweetened by the ‘delightful task,’ resolved at one 
time not to ‘renew the sad remembrance of my fate,’ but to let a 
speedy oblivion cover those calamities, ‘all of which I saw,’ and 
less fortunate than ZEneas, ‘all of which I was.’ My story, I feared, 
would be treated like the certificates of our modern beggars. Pub- 
lic sympathy is nearly exhausted by the drafts already made upon 
it by that degraded class of beings to which I belong, and any more 
from the same quarter, are liable to be protested. The following 
circumstance altered my resolution. Catching up an old newspa- 
per the other day, in a fit of ennui, I summoned energy enough to 
peruse, for the third time, the pathetic tale of a fellow pedagogue 
which had attracted much notice on its first appearance, and it is 
evidently the production of a masterly pen. By this it seems he 
was actually in peril of dying an hungered. What! starvation in a 
country town of New England! The leading idea of his piece now 
struck me asa palpable absurdity. To all his assertions, my own 
experience gave the lie direct. The winning pathos of this writer, 
his admirable humor, and the fascinations of his style in general, 
all conspire to make upon the reader a deep but incorrect imnpres- 
sion of the manner in which our country peopie treat ‘the Master.’ 
To efface this, is my present object. Novelty I have none to offer 
—artifice Iscorn— eloquence ne’er sat upon my lips— my sole 
attractions are misery and truth. 








At the close of the year 1823, my diabolical destiny sent me to 
H . a village on the sea coast of a New England State, inhab- 
ited by certain amphibious bipeds, who call themselves farmer- 
fishermen. Here I had contracted to spend eight wintry weeks in 
cultivating whatever of intellect there might be in forty-five chil- 
dren — if they can claim the name — of both sexes. Fool that I was 
—as if the ‘ young idea’ could shoot in winter more than any other 
weed, and that too in a soil of the consistency of granite. Butatfew 
days of fruitless flogging prompted me to spare my own feelings — 
the only ones affected by that exercise — and to employ my ferule | 
in ruling the writing books instead of the scholars ; and I did desist 
soon after, upon discovering that my merits as instructor were es- | 
timated by iny clemency to the pupils— that is to say, my popular- 
ity with the children, and, which is a natural consequence in H —— 
with their parents, was in the inverse ratio of flagellations dis- 
pensed. One great point was already gained; but another of equal | 
Iuagnitude, though in a cheering state of progression, remained to 
be fully accomplished; namely, to render myself agreeable as a 
member of the family where I happened to board. This is no less 
essential to complete success, than to spare the rod and spoil the 
child. In justice to myself, however, it should here be remarked, 
that Iam free from the guilt of fulfilling the latter half of Solomon’s 
maxim; for the children were all spoiled to my hand. The second 
important qualification of a country preceptor is, that he be able to | 
demolish any given quantity of provisions. This is indispensable. | 
Our country people never starve the master, though I admit, with 
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shape, livid complexion, and the most appalling specific gravity, | secutive circles, and gnashed their tusks in vengeance. They were 
ding — the reader may obtain a faint idea of its appearance and con- || latter of these misfortuses they suffered in common with myself 
stitution, by inspecting a leaden clock weight. I sat down with the || for terror had made me shed all my hair. Yes—I was attacked, 

| literally, by a legion of live pork. The horrid circle contracted 
but terrible’path to popularity. 

‘Come, Master,’ said Mrs , ‘reach to and’help yourself, || ble. In this agonizing moment the clouds opened and discharged a 
fare.’ I strove to alleviate the good woman’s anxiety, by word and | cholic victim of ennui, complain of feeling blue, till he has felt the 
deed. I seized a potatoe, squashed it upon my plate, and gazed in || ‘pelting of the pitiless storm.’ Every nut seemed to strike like the 
silent agony on the four spoonsfull of liquid pork poured upon it un- | 
der the name of gravy. A reputation and twenty-eight dollars be-| short time the clouds began to slacken fire, when I ventured to 

raise my head, which had been pummelied into the sand, and take 
pound of minced fish, four cups of tea, ninety degrees of apple pie, | 
and eleven dough nuts which were thrust upon me with distressing || hogs remained unbroken. They had stopped but amoment to riot 
manded to fire, shut their eyes, banish thought, and pull trigger. —)| fate. I watched them awhile, without the power of motion. They 
A feeling somewhat similar, prompted me to close mine as each | soon prepared for another onset, and I was quietly resigning myself 
to destiny, when my natural gravitating powers were suddenly sus 
ed mechanically, like any other grist-mill. pended. For me this world bad lostits attraction. I fell into the air, 
tioned were soon made to disappear ; and now, thought I, I have | heels through space, and landed flat upon my back on the brea: 
cent as the provender that vanished before the knife and fork of|| may, I now found to be an immense batter pudding, of thousands of 
Mrs gon, a promising young Vulcan, whose operations I was}| miles in diameter, was jostled out of its orbit — instantly rolled over 
comparative insignificance of my own exploits. The despondence || lyingon my back, with the pillow on my face. After looking out of 
created by this scene was heightened by an exclamation from|| the window to assure myself that the universe was in good order, I 
‘Ah! Master, you wont make out a dinner. I am afeard you!|| tween sleeping and waking —a state from which I sincerely hope 
don ’tlike our fare.’ At that instant I wished myself an Esquimaux || the complaisant reader is exempt. 
more dough nuts; but here a sympton of strangulation rendered | 
me stiff-necked against all fa rther solicitations. I had realized and/| 
|| We gazed upon the little innocent, lovely even in 
walking tw sc se, é srely remark the : oe whi . ' . 
of walking two rods to the school house, and merely remark that death ; robed in spotless wW hite; and the sadness of out 
had I gone to the agent’s for dinner, my pupils would have gained 
this narrative is not written for applause —that sympathy is not|| Were taking the last look of its pure body, and about to 
expected — that a smile would be an insult, for, tome itisa memen- || consign that to the earth, its spirit was in heaven —a 
I have disclaimed exaggeration, and professed to be the advocate of : . ia , ‘ 1 
truth. These reflections will enable him to meet without a sneer, We carried it gently to its quiet resting place. All 
venteen meals of equal magnitude with the one described. Nor|| the grass, as we passed along, ere the sun had risen high 
can my sacrifices be fairly censured as extravagant. For although | 
| >of ren! j ring j 2 ine y > 
vor is easily lost at supper or breakfast. His votaries must be con- || dew of heaven! glittering in the morning only to be ex- 
ings, it appears that, among other articles, I consumed during the|| membered at noon ! 
first week, six pounds of minced fish, two gallons of tea, a pint and| 
; j re : ypier be ‘ 
one hundred and nineteen dough nuts. || cut in the bosom of the earth Hay - = be d than crib 
On Saturday morning, three of the agent’s hogs followed me to}; OF cradle, if fond hearts would only think aright. We 


completed the dinner. Itis difficult to finda simile for this pud- | apparently broiled by the sun, and were destitute of bristles. The 
stubborn resolution of eating till the family were satisfied —a sure | li 
| rapidly around me. Flight, in any sense of the word, was impossi- 
when you are amongst poor folks, you must put up with poor folks’ || tremendous shower of—dough-nuts. Henceforth let no melan- 
| : ‘ ay 
ball ofa nine pounder. 1 was reduced to paste in atwinkling. Ina 
ing at stake, it would have been rashness in me to refuse the half 
a peep at the horizon. But, O! horror of horrors, the circle of 
kindness. Itis said that the North Carolina militia, when com-||on the meal which had fallen to invigorate them, and to seal my 
mouthful was conveyed to its predestined place, and my jaws labor- | 
By dint of these conclusive efforts, all the articles just men-|| rent asunder the dense canopy of dough-nuts, tumbled head over 
made a deep impression in my favor. Delusive idea! as evanes-|| side of Saturn’s belt. The planet, which tomy inexpressible dis 
watching with a jealous eye —and my heart sank within me at the | my carcass, and left it, a slab-jack. The crash awoke me. I was 
Mrs ; crawled into bed; and there awaited the dawn of day in a state be 
or an ostrich. As it was I made one more effort and devoured two | ae. 
BURIAL OF AN INFANT. 
could demonstrate an absolute plenum. I pass over the difficulty | 
half a holiday. Let me stop a moment to remind the reader that | hearts was soothed with the thought that, though we 
to of any thing but the ludicrous. He may bear in mind, also, that | happy angel! 
the solemn assurance that, in six successive days, I devoured se-|| was calm, soft, and serene. We brushed the dew from 
; ms : rb | enough to drink it up. Emblem of human life! blessed 
the demon of popularity may be conciliated at dinner, yet his fa- 
sistent in their piety. From an imperfect register of these offer- || haled! filling the air with early fragrance only to be re- 
ag ; Here : We slowly placed the little coffin in its narrow cell 
a half of melted pork, a cubic foot of solid ditto, five apple pies, and || s 
| 


school. I thought of the pork I had eaten, and ever and anon cast) | paused for a few moments, and lifted our hearts to God, 
a timid glance at the swine. ‘Their tameness was shocking to me.’ || silently beseeching him to ‘ comfort those who mourned.’ 





the most cheerful alacrity, that they may sometimes stuff him to 
death. Among them, no abstemious man can bea favorite. Who- | 
ever asserts the contrary, either wilfully misrepresents, or is de- 
plorably ignorant. The maw of Ichabod Crane, that pink of peda- 
gogues, we are told, possessed ‘ the diluting powers of an Anacon- 
da,’ and the consequence was, that he ate himself into the good 
graces of ail in Sleepy Hollow. In like manner, no teacher can be 
popular in , if he have not the appetite of a shark. The 
agent’s house, at which I tarried night and morning, was a mile and 
a half distant from the anatomy ofa building where my pupils daily 
assembled to shiver — not with terror but with cold— for all the 
birch consuimed in school, was consumed by the fire, and I have 
the satisfaction to know, that as it was never employed to produce 
heat by impulse, so it never yielded any ata sensible distance. — 
But, a mile and a half was too far to travel for a dinner. I was 
therefore kindly permitted to dine at Mrs , in the vicinity 
of the school house. The first forenoon was spent in an idle at- 
tempt to learn forty-five christian, | would say, barbarous names, 
compared with which, the names of Oliver Cromwell’s jury dwin- 
dle into absolute propriety. At twelve o’clock, I retreated to Mrs 
, Where a hearty welcome awaited me. Dinner shortly 
appeared — but as this is the meal, that in a week’s time had well 
nigh sunk me to the grave, it merits a particular description. It 
will be sufficient to enumerate the articles spread before me on the 
first occasion, for I can say to the reader, ‘ex uno disce omnes’ — 
which is, being interpreted, there was no variaiion during twenty- 
eight days. First caine on an unknown quantity of tea, contained 
in a coffee-pot that might have served for a moderate sized light- 
house. Secondly, a plate of what Mrs , With, apparent sin- 
cerity, called sliced pork; but what I suspected, from its color and 
tenacity, to be gum-elastic. This was followed by a quart bowl of 
real pork in a state of fusion. Some one had previously told me by 
way of encouragement, that all school masters lived upon the fat of 
the land. Alas! the ambiguity of language —till now I had never 
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understood this expression. On one corner of the table stood an | 


article that would have staggered Heliogabalus, namely, a conical 
turret of dough-nuts. This detestable esculent, the pride of our 
country dames, sometimes resembles one of your inflexible little 
Soup dumplings ; at others, it appears to be a kind of mongrel pan- 
cake. The opposite corner was defended by a turret of similar 
shape, and nearly as formidable, consisting of minced dun-fish. A 
plate of brown bread, an irregular mass of junk beef, an apple pie 
resembling the top of an overgrown toad stool, a bowl of corpulent 
Potatoes in violent perspiration, and a batter pudding of cylindrical 


|| canine regularity, and without any inclination to be witty, I regard- | 


| suinptive habits. Taunts, and jeers, however, affected me not. An|| 





But it shortly ceased to be so; for after this, they followed me with || As for the babe, we had nothing to ask. The sure word 
jed them as intolerable bores. A week had now elapsed, and not) of promise had said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto 
jonly found me in existence, but also brought along with it a pleas: || Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
| ure I had long been a _— nip or" oo the benefit of eating. | Heaven.’ 

|My popularity was unparalleled, and built upon a foundation too ls 7 ‘i ‘ . ¢ : 
| solid or premature rn Well has a ina writer contended | | As we looked on the yet open earth, we thought of th 

| that the stomach is the seat of the sonl. It is aun ingenious and plau- 1) hopes that were about to be buried there. But why 
sible doctrine, and not without its advocates; for in H » at || should they be? Why should they not rather rise from 
jleast, they estimate a man’s intellectuals by the capacity of his||the ground, and follow the bright track of an immortal 
| bread basket. The whole district rang with my praises. ‘The}! soul, perfect in innocence, and only at the fountain of 
| Master,’ said they, ‘is a fine accommodating man — he is ‘nt a mite bliss, where that same soul is to rest forever and without 


|partikler about his vittles.’ So much accomplished in a single | ; . 2 a) r 
| week would have puffed up any body, and meekness herself might|| Change, W ithout pain and without sin? What are the 





| 
| 
| 
1] 


|| have pardoned the innocent strut that conveyed me to the neigh- || highest anticipations connected with this world, when 





| boring village of B , on Saturday afternoon. An acquaintance \ compared to an eternity of unalloyed happiness which is 
met me in the street — was struck with my altered appearance, and || to come: happiness which ‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear 
;expressed much sarcastic regret to find that I had fallen into con- || heard, nor the imagination of man conceived.’ 
{honest pride supported me. But pride must have a fall, and the || In silence we closed the grave. The last offices of 
jfallof mine wasa heavy one. During that memorable Saturday 1] affection had been paid. The body had been committed 
jnight, fancy, in the shape of the incubus, caused me to execute a|! to the earth, and the spirit to God who gave it. 
; somerset, the like of which was never performed but once, and/| 
| then it was done by Lucifer. The tumble, however, being only a | 
| part of my involuntary freaks and sufferings on the night aforesaid, | | 
|I shall take the liberty to narrate them in order and at large. As \} 
|for the reader, be he never so sleepy, the night-mare shall keep || 
|| him awake while we are in company, but if he has not the patience l] 
‘to read a description of it, [heartily wish him the reality, and leave 
; him to his slumbers. At nine o’clock I found myself in bed, and in |} my das eulen enttnded tie 
| \@ few minutes after, in the desert of Zahara — for the night-mare is || ‘Wien ee aie wea “ sdieane: 
jan excellent traveller. Notwithstanding the short period of time || While the social leaflets shake, 
occupied in passing the Atlantic, my sides ached horribly. I was!| And Delight her wreath is twining ; 
no less jaded than if the journey had been performed ona trip- || When my spirit is awake 
|;}hammer. Istrained my eyes in vain to find a place of shelter. — | To the sound of friendly voices, 
There was nothing to be seen but a circular plain of reddish sand, 1| In whose welfare I partake, 
bounded by the horizon. Suddenly the heavens assumed a tem- | | How my happy heart rejoices ! 
| 





STANZAS. 
BY ALONZO LEWIS 


Original. 
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pestuous aspect; but I hailed this symptom of rain water with ec- | 

stacy, for hitherto a burning sun had consumed the outward man, | When I unget, sad and lone, ; 
and a burning thirst the inward. O! how I longed for one of those || rarest ers tom ee 
|| well saturated clouds, that seemed to withhold their moisture on | And I think to see them never ! . 
purpose to tantalize me. In ten minutes I could have made a dry Then I fiy withont a moan 
spouge of the whole atmosphere. My contemplation of the skies} To the peace devotion giveth ; 
was allat once interrupted by the most frightful grunts, proceeding | 


For I know beside the throne 
from myriads of swine who encompassed me round about in con- That my kind Redeemer liveth 
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Sketches at Sea. A storm and its consolation. 

Tue wind of this morning increased to a gale from | 
the N. E., accompanied with rain, which subsided some- 
what, toward noon, leaving a very heavy sea. It was 
now that J experienced that severe trial—a rain-storm 
and blow on the Atlantic. A recumbent posture, away || 
from the immediate influence of the elements, is the}| 








The Return Voyage. 

Irving has most truly remarked, that to an American 
visiting Europe, the lung voyage he has to make, is an 
excellent preparative ; with equal truth may the return 
voyage be deemed beneficial. If the former, by indu- 
cing reflection, prepares the mind for all that is morally 
exciting or novel in the old world, —the latter affords 
an opportunity for just and retrospective thought ; — for 
the calming of any disproportioned feeling, for the re- 
nunciation of any unwise partialities, such as residence 
abroad is caleulated to induce. Such contemplation fits 
one gratefully and with worthy sentiment, to lay aside 





THE ELEMENTS OF POETRY. 

|| Whar are the characteristics of genuine poetry ? Up- 
|| on this point there are various opinions. Authors and 
llreaders do not always agree. Many persons write 
rhymes and call them poetry, while the world calls them 
|Inonsense. Others write blank verse, which, although it 
lbe blank enough, is still but prose run mad. It seems, 
therefore, that neither all rhyme, nor all blank verse is 
ll poetry ; and yet, poetry is connected in every body’s 
'|mind with measure. Perhaps, this association is still 
||just; for, although prose may be in the highest degree 


|| poetical, may contain thoughts capable of being ex- 





most comfortable. Our vessel, not being properly bal-||the staff of his pilgrimage, and enter into the sodial cir- || panded into the loftiest verse, yet it is never poetry; it 


lasted, moves, at times, most violently upon the heaving || 
waters, propelling the mariner far out of his true and 
desirable latitude, and causing the heart to die at the 
long, deep pitchings of the ship. 

Toward evening, as I cast a hasty look upon the 
mountainous waves of the ‘ gray and melancholy waste,’ 
a faint degree of sunshine glanced athwart the watery 
atmosphere, and instantly a beautiful rainbow appeared, 
bending, like a roseate arch, far above and argund us ; — 
a divine emblem, significant of the great and beneficent 
cause of nature’s fearful convulsions. 


A pretty sight and a touching fact. 


This afternoon a large company of dolphins repeat- 
edly cireumnavigated our ship. I was delighted with 
the symmetrical proportions and vivid azure hue of! 
these beautiful denizens of the deep; and wonder not| 
that they figure in poetry as the favorite bearers of, 
sundry deities and heroines. 








A little incident, related this evening by our worthy 
captain, struck me as singularly affecting. He had taken 
out with him to the East Indies a lad about eleven years | 
of age, and his ship being lost in coming out of port, ae 
returned back with his charge in another vessel. The} 
youth was privately ordered out by the commander of this 
ship, to aid in securing the rain-water, during a violent! 
night shower. His tender frame thence received a vital | 
injury, and he rapidly declined under a violent dysentery. | 
At length he knew that he must die, and crawling to his) 
friend’s state-room, sang many hymns, left affectionate | 
remembrances for his family, and conversed cherfully | 
on his condition until no more. The boy had yearned | 
for the sea, and a sailor’s life, and when on his mother | 
earth, was a wild spirit. His fond friends had deemed | 
the voyage a useful experiment, and therefore had he’ 
sailed. The captain found that his mother had caused a | 
hammock to be put up in the room of her son, and every | 
little arrangement made to gratify him on his return, | 
and the grievous news of his decease deprived her of 
reason. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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Sunset at sea. 

One of the advantages enjoyed by the observant voy- 
ager is the opportunity of viewing, under a signal felic-| 
ity of position, the aspects and phenomena of the heay-| 
ens. Often does he scan, in vain, the surrounding space, | 
to catch even a glimpse of aught:‘save sea and sky. — 
Occupying, as it were, a solitary post beneath the wide-| 
spread and overarching canopy, thence he can gaze with | 
no apparent bound — except that involved in the limited 
scope of vision upward and around. All day may he 
trace the course of the sun from the bosom of the East | 
to its meridian, and then to its Western bed ;— give 
hours, can his gaze linger upon the rich, varying, re-| 
splendent, and finally sober tints, which mark the place | 
of that orb’s disappearance, and, undisturbed, watch the | 
coming forth of the starry host. | 

I have dwelt happily this evening upon one of those} 
rich sunsets peculiar to the autumnal season. Out upon| 
the very edge of the deep, there seemed to rest a heavy | 
though low bank of vapor, and above, it ran into ~~ 
ually fainter tints—a broad and yellow surface — easily 
rendered to the eye of imagination, a golden wall sur-; 
mounting a massive battlement. And yet higher, scat-| 
tered like islands upon the upper deep, or stretched as | 
continents into its waveless domain, were large masses} 
of still clouds, here and there darkly indented, and| 
thickly mottled with a fleecy and saffron vapor, delicate’ 
and beautiful — calmly resting upon the buoyant bosom 
of the clear atmosphere. 


cumstances of his native country. 
An impromptu Epistle. 

TO R..C. W. 

I. 

Screy thou wilt greet 
With ready hand and heart affectionate, 
Tidings from one, to whom the tie of thought 
Full oft exchanged, and fragrantly inwrought 
With acts of lore, those amaranthine flowers, 
The purest emblems in earth’s broken bowers, 
Hath bound within a zone that radiates hues, 
Whose fairy tints a balminess infuse 
Into the scenes of life — the cares of mind, 
Too bright, too soothing ere to be resigned. 
And if the message of thy wandering friend, 
Rife with unstudied terms, is boldly penned 
In the most holy language spirit knows, 
Which from the soul of might or beauty flows, 
Like orient streams or gales of upper air 
Into the bosom’s depths, to wake and linger there, — 
?T is that her humblest accents gladden thee, 
And not that I can wield the wand of Poesy. 
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ll. 
Yes, when familiar sense is slow to feel 
What Truth aud Reason vividly reveal; 
While wayward Fancy fails to revel o’er* 
The scenes her pinions fluttered to explore, 
And angel Hope e’en hovers at the brink 
Of the deep waters she had pined to drink, — 
And fact is all at variance with the feeling, 
Like the day-dreamer, on whose brain is stealing 
The silvery mist from Vision’s shadowy sea, 
Blenut with the darker shades of stern reality — 
Conscious in mind, yet half in doubt at heart, 
I tread the ancient land of Liberty and Art! 

Ill. 
But in those better moments which are given 
Like Love’s aerial alchemy, from Heaven — 
As if one rosy Hour — her tardy sisters chiding, 
And laughingly from out the circle gliding, 
Gave heed, at length, to Spirit’s fervent prayer, 
And fondly poured concentered being there, — 
Making one span — in such sweet musing spent — 
Of life itself more purely redolent, 
Than days by-gone, whose only sign shall be 
The changeless track that marks their memory : — 
Then, when disease grows weak — her pale fires dim, 
Before the brighter light that burns within, 
And her cold heavy mantle seems to rest 
As lightly o’er the thought-enkindled breast — 
As the bereaved were wont, in faith, to pray 
The turf might rest above their loved one’s clay ;— 
In life’s bright hours, when all the powers are blent 
And merged sublimely in one element — 
Then —as the rising light illumes the dome, 
Sweet language from around comes sweetly home 
Into the bosom whose receptive power 
Seemed faint as breath of Spring's primeval flower: 
Anon, more eloquent its accents thrill, 
And the impassioned trance of Fancy fill. 
The mellow air of olden-time inspires, 
And Art lights up Imagination’s fires — 
The soul is bathed in Music’s perfect flow, 
While Nature’s incense soothes her fervent glow. 

Iv. 
Many such hours their happy radiance fling 
Around thy pilgrim in his worshipping : 
For if one ember of Devotion’s fire 
Lie dormant as the tones of unstruck lyre — 
Embosomed latently, — the teeming air 
Of scenes like these will fan it into prayer! 
Reverence for each surviving element, 
Fills hiin whose curious gaze is ere intent 
Upon earth’s mightiest ruins; a new sense 
Most reverential, of Omnipotence — 
A love and awe of its co-heralds here 
Of Nature’s Age, and Truth’s translucent sphere, 
Of Character’s supremacy on earth, 
And fruits to which triumphant Art gave birth, — 
All glowing with the mysteries of Mind, 
All hallowing what Oblivion cannot bind! 

Hi. T. T. 





Rome, 1834. 


| wants a rythm which the ear can detect, but no language 
'ean define; itis this rythm, or measure, which distin- 
‘guishes all poetry from oratorical prose. This meas- 
lure runs through the poetry of the Bible, and that of 
| Ossian, though to an ear incapable of appreciating the 
harmony of sound, it would seem, in no way different 
|from the wild metaphor, and flowing diction of oratory. 
'— Poetry, then, must contain measure which is sensible 
ito the ear, but is not necessarily clothed in verse. 
| Some persons suppose poetry must be wholly imagin- 
‘ative. Thus Shakspeare says, 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact. 
Yet Shakspeare has himself given many examples to 
show that poetry need contain no imagination ; in fact, 
|no descriptive poetry is imaginative ; the ‘ Farmer’s Boy’ 
|is acknowledged poetry, yet there is no imagination in it. 
| Pope’s ‘ Essays on Criticism,’ is a poem, yet contains no 
‘imagination. Even Abellard to Heloise, the most high- 
lly wrought of Pope’s works, can hardly be called imag- 
|inative; for, itis merely descriptive of feelings actually 
,expressed by Abellard in his letters to Heloise. 
| There is another idea about poetry, not very accurate. 
; An enthusiastic person walks out in the evening, by the 
i banks of a pleasant stream, under the mild light of the 
|ynoon careering through her wide, pathless way; while 
elevated by the contemplation of those beauties of the 
| Visible creation, — the sweet fall of distant music breaks 
|upon his ear ; — he turns to his friends, and says this is 
|poetry. Now, this is not poetry, but, it is the material 
\for the most sublime and purified of all poetry, that 
| which is excited by contemplating the indicia of the 
| Creator, written upon the material universe, as well, as 
jexhibited in the moral world. What poetry can be, thus 
‘inspired, may be learned by turning to Milton’s Pense- 
| 
:TOSO. 
| But, although this glorious exhibition of nature, wheth- 
jer in the beauty of rest, or the sublimity of storm and 
jpassion, be not, of itself, poetry, yet it leads us to its true 
‘and original source, — the inspiration of nature. The 
|most accurate definition of a poet ever given, may be 
|found in Cicero’s Oration for the poet Archias ; ‘ Poe- 
jtam natura ipsa valere et quasi divino quodam spiritu 
jinflari ;— which being freely translated, means that a 
| poet derives his powers from nature, and is almost di- 
|vinely inspired. Poetry is derived from nature, because 
|it is simply an expression of the various forms of nature, 
| whether manifested in the physical, or moral creation. 
| But, the highest order of poetry goes one step beyond 
this, and unites the incidents of story with the vivid and 
beautiful results of descriptive verse ; it is in this com- 
| bination that the functions of the novelist are added to 
|those of the poet, — that genius exhibits its creative en- 
lergy —that the most powerful efforts are made in the 
field of literature, as illustrated by the Homer of ancient, 
and the Milton of modern times. 

We have now seen that poetry is characterized first 
by measure, and secondly is derived from nature, as ex- 
hibited in the organization of the material universe, or 
the constitution of the soul; to these we may add in the 
more cultivated, and higher order of poetry, — fictitious 
machinery. 

Measure is the first great characteristic of poetry ; 
and, it is probable that the best history of progressive 
improvement in society, would be found in tracing the 
progress of versification from the first rude song of bar- 
barous ages to the smooth and melodious strains of cul- 
tivated and refined society. A sense of melody, in both 
poetry and music, is among the very few civilizing in- 
| fluences, which in the absence of revelation, could with- 
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draw man from the downward tendencies of his ruined 
condition. If we take him in the very worst aspect in 
which he can be viewed, the savage state, we find the 
song of triumphant victory, and the defying notes of the 
dying warrior, almost the only conditions, which con- 
nect him with the sympathies of civilized humanity. If 
we ascend a step farther, and look to the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the days of Ossian, we find that the lan- 
guage of poetry is more formed, and measure has be- 


gan to advance. Ossian was in the original, the poetry || 


3 
of a yet barbarous people, but its language has been civ- 
ilized by M’Pherson. It was originally sung, and so 
was all the poetry of early ages, and among uncivilized 
nations. Poetry and music were twin sisters. The 
Highland Bards have become known by the genius of 
Scott; history has preserved the memory of the Welch 
Bards, and if we turn over the next page, we shall find 


THE LITERARY TASTE OF THE AGE. 


Original. 





Tne restlessness which pervades society, at the pres- 
ent day, cannot have escaped the attention of the most 
careless observer. It would seem as though the world 
‘had but just realized the fact, that ‘the night cometh’ — 
that much is to be done —and it must be done quickly. 
This restless spirit may undoubtedly be attributed in 
part, to the wide diffusion of knowledge, exciting the 
‘mind to a degree of activity which it never before pos- 
isessed. In the mean time, new theories are advanced 
—the espousal or rejection of which, by different indi- 
viduals, animates the feelings in proportion to the ardor 
with which their opinions are contested. The effects of 





the romantic Troubadour conveying poetry, music, and 
love from court to court, and nation to nation; himself, 
the first ray of that advancing light, which resuscitated 


literature, from the sleep and obscurity of darkened || 


centuries. Then we step to Chaucer, to Shakspeare, 
Cowley, and every other great instructer in literature, 
familiar to the memory of even our school boy days. 
And, at this stage, we observe that poetry has lost much 
of its connection with music, but begins to assume that 
harmonious versification, which is one of the results of 
polished and complicated language. As language ad- 
vances, the difficulties of rhyme diminish; because, 
words are multiplied, apparent synonimes easier found. 
Hence, we find so many who have the faculty of rhym- 
ing, without one particle of poetic inspiration. In truth, 
rhyme becomes a ready form to give point to wit, and 
force to ridicule. But, independent of this, the connec- 
tion between true poetry and measure may be traced in 
every line of recorded poetry, which has been left, from 
the desolation of past ages, for the contemplation of the 
present. 

Again, we have said that poetry must be derived from 
nature; but, not necessarily physical nature. The poet- 
ry of the passions has frequently given immortality to 
genius by giving motive, power, and varied coloring to 
the human agents and striking scenery, which constitute 


such habits of thought, and action in modifying the liter- 
ary taste, are as obvious as they are irregular. That 
| portion of the reading community, whose object is pleas- 
ure, it would lead of course, to seek such works as 
would gratify the emotions,—preserve excitement — 
and produce an effect. Thus, romance is eagerly sought 
for, and becomes the daily food of a great number of 
minds. Those, therefore, who suppose that Scott, or any 
other novelist, created the taste of the public, in this re- 
spect, have reversed the order. By uniting so well, he 
has unquestionably tempted many to approach the board, 
and partake of the delicious treat prepared for them, 
who, under other circumstances, would not have ven- 
tured near. Still, Scott wrote for society as he found it, 
and it was his accurate knowledge of the prevalent hab- 
its of thought, that induced him thus to write; — had he 
lived in the age of Elizabeth or of Anne, he might have 








spective eras. 

The taste for romance, then, is one of the prominent 
characteristics of the literary world. And who com- 
plains of this? Who would snatch from my hands, the 
bright creations of fancy, because, perchance, the cui| 
bono might be more evident, should I spend my time ‘a 


poring over @ treaties on Mechanics. For my own 











the objects of its descriptions. And it is in this respect, 
that many of the poets of refined, and advanced society | 


fail. They are drawn off, by the very multiplication of| 


refinements, and the artificial formation of every thing | 


| 
1 


about them, from the real sources of poetic inspiration, | 


—the distant solitudes of nature, and the deep well | 
springs of the human heart. Even politics and meta-| 
physics have entered largely into modern poetry, as if} 
the heart or the imagination could gather any nourish- 


™ | 
part, I read novels because they afford me pleasure. Let 
\frigid philosophy denounce this as an object unworthy 
ithe pursuit of a man. 





| 
| with other objects than those of verse. 
And when I think 
— that the world 
Is full of guilt and misery, and have known 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 
To tire me of it— 


been seen among the dramatists, or essayists of their re-|| 


I remember that the mind 1S|| works are situated ina small plain, surrounded, on all 


something more than pure intellect, that it can be pleased |! 


It cannot be denied, however, that the great number 


BY A RECLUSE. | of productions — called romances — now issued from the 
No £E. | press, and the peculiar style in which they are written, 


| : ; 
|may, and must induce upon the mind, habits of thought, 


| not very congenial to the formation of sound opinions. 
| Still, I cannot doubt, that there is something in society 
as it now exists, which calls for tales and romances; and 
when a generation or two shall have passed away — 
other modes of thinking and acting, will produce a dif- 
ferent taste and a different literature. Then Time, like 
the laborer at Golconda, will find the diamonds, in the 
| rubbish, and arrange them in order, among the gems of 
English Literature. Thus it has been. The times that 
| called forth the Spectator and the Rambler, Peregrine 
| Pickle and Rasselas, have passed away. So that, even 
yon dusky tomes, whisper in the ears of the Reeluse, 
vanity. Excuse, gentle reader, this slight digression. 

| There are some characteristics of the literary taste of 
our age, which form a striking contrast to the prevalent 
| desire for romance. But of those — another time. 





ADVENTURES 
DURING THE REBELLION IN JAMAICA, 1831-2 


BY A PLANTER. 


Original. 





Ir was on a dark and stormy night — the 28th of De- 
}cember, 1831, believe — that I received a summons 
| from the officer commanding the usual Christmas Mil- 
litia Guard, at Latium, St James’s parish, to join the 
|company stationed there, forthwith. This was the first 
|intimation I had had, farther than whispered rumors, 
that any movement was expected on the part of the 
negroes. I accordingly hastened to comply with my 





|orders, and was soon fully equipped in my ‘blue turned 
|up with red’ coat, belts, musket, and common round 
black hat — and set off accompanied by a little black boy 
‘on a mule, with merely provisions for a day ortwo. I 
|experienced no interruption from the negroes of the es- 
|tate where I resided, and after an hour’s disagreeable 
|ride over rough roads in the dark, I arrived at Latium, 
| which, as it was headquarters, and the scene of some 
istrife, Ishall describe. It isa large sugar estate, with 
between four and five hundred negroes. The sugar 


sides but two, by high hills; through these two, the 
| Montega river flows — the high-roads winding along its 
|banks, leading to the interior, Maroon Town, &c. In 
the midst of the little plain rises a steep, high hill, on 
| the very top of which the overseer’s house and offices are 
| situated, commanding a view of nearly all the estate. 


ment from these arid deserts, where every salutary plant ||I would be far from censuring the man, who would hush | After crossing the river— here a mere brook — I rode 
|the spirit of discontent, by calling to his aid the pleas-| | up to the Boiling House, which was now converted into 


has been struck down by the chariot wheels of an evil 
ambition. It is doubtful whether poetry can ever ad- 
vance beyond a certain point, however rapid may be the 


|ures of imagination. I would be far from condemning 


| him, who, by calling his thoughts away from the things 


| our barracks, and was not a little surprised to find it oc- 


|| cupied by seventy or eighty men, among whom I soon 
| ° 


advances of knowledge; and that point seems tobe when |, immediately around him, has exalted his intellectual,|| recognized many of my acquaintances, all in uniform — 


the mind undivested from its original tastes, by the arts 
of life, is yet acutely sensible to the scenery, and the 


/ over his animal nature. 


| But there are more manifest advantages, resulting 


iif the word may be applied to a militia regiment, where 
| it would seem to imply the very reverse, — some having 


| 
| 


emotions of nature, and has just attained the advantages || from the perusal of modern romances. He who studies); 0M new and handsome red coats, others the same sort, 


of cultivated language. Before that period it could not 
have expressed itself, and after that its strength is lost 
among the luxuries and refinements of civilized life. It 
is probable that point has arrived among the refined na- 
tons of Europe. But, with us it is different. We have 
a polished and metrical language; but, nature is yet un- 
exhausted; her works and her coloring are fresh before 
us. The very forest is almost unbroken, and the gorge- 


|; history, will ever be grateful that the public taste has 
||called into being a species of literature, which illustrates 
|the manners and customs of different periods, far more 
| effectually than has ever been done by the mere histori- 
j;an. What is history? At best —a meagre outline, — 
|| exhibiting some great events, which, in their immediate 
|| effects, reached only ‘kings, queens and states.’ While, 
|{then, the historian tells us of the prosperity of one peri- 


ous clouds, as they sweep by us, throw their shadows || od, and the adversity of another, we are apt to forget 
over lake and stream, and monuments of other times, || the thousand hamlets, around which the woodbine curled 
undescribed and unsung in the poetry of civilization. |;as gracefully as ever — and to whose peaceful inmates 
But soon it will be otherwise. The advancing tide of;|the purling stream brought waters as pure as though the 
population is rolling over the land; art and luxury come || sound of the cannon were never heard within their bor- 
with them; soon the forest will be destroyed; the stream} ders. Of what consequence could it be, to the great 
will be converted to the purposes of convenience; the || majority of individuals in the Roman Empire, whether 
now curious monuments of lost nations be upturned by |; Domitian employed his leisure hours in catching flies — 
the plonghshare, and the opportunity for creating an jor Marcus Aurelius in studying philosophy. But the 
original poetry be lost to us. It will be well if this is all; |; novelist has done something more than exhibit to us the 
that even the strains of a luxurious, though inglorious |! virtues and viees of kings, or fill our ears with ‘rumors 
muse be left for us; and that no satirist be allowed, like |'of wars.’ He has treated of man in all the minutie 
the owl in the palace of the Czxsars, to pour his cold and ||of private life. Those, therefore, who read history, 
bitter notes over the ruins of the now young and noble wed receive a great accession to their amount of knowl- 
republic. Cincinnati Mirror. |\edge. 











|| but old enough to have belonged to their grandfathers, 
|) greasy and purple frum constant use; some wearing 

white, others black round hats, with long, short, and no 
feathers at all; here a set of black belts, there a set of 
spruce pipe clays; here a pair of gaiters, there a pair of 
shoes, there a pair of boots —every man having equipped 
| himself according to his ideas of coming events — those 
who feared nothing, being in their best, «nd those on the 
contrary who apprehended any thing, being prepared for 
‘work,’ and equipped accordingly. 





|| Having shaken hands with some of my friends, and 
partaken of the capital cold provisions I found them lux- 
|| uriously discussing, I began to survey the apartment we 
|| were all in, more narrowly. It was about ninety feet 
|| long by thirty broad, with walls some fifteen feet high, 
| and a high peaked roof, showing all the rafters and 
| shingles ; for some distance between the walls and roof, 

it was open to the air, to let the steam out, which contin- 
|| ually arises from the sugar-cane juice, while boiling 
| below in the coppers. There was a table, composed of 
|| deal boards, and about forty feet long, running along the 
|middle of the farther side of the room; the walls were 


‘garnished with muskets, belts, bayonets, &c., in profu- 
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sion; and the corners were filled with saddles, bridles, 
horse and saddle cloths, portmanteaus, &c., &c., in ‘ele- 
gant confusion.’ 

A watch list had been made out, and hung up against 
the wall—from which I learned that my turn of duty 
did not come on for six hours; so I now began to look 
about me to find a place of rest, — but this was no easy 
matter; however, at last I entered the door leading to 
the ‘Curing House,’ or place where the sugar is put into 
hogsheads, and the molasses allowed to drain through 
the ‘ranges ’ — these last are joists placed over pits, into 
which the molasses falls. I found that there were many 
hogsheads here already, and by placing pine boards on 
them, and our cloaks and saddle cloths over them, we 
made a bed on which I was asleep in a moment — not, 
however, till Thad heard many groans and grumblings 
from some of my companions at the scantiness and hard-_| | 
ness of the ‘accommodations.’ These, however, at last, 
accommodated themselves to circumstances, and in half’ 
an hour we produced the most musical concert imagin-) | 
able. 

At3 o’clock I felt myself rudely pushed, and on awak-), 
ening, found the corporal of the guard swearing at me 
for hiding myself so well, and giving him so much|| 
trouble to find me. It was now my turn to ‘ mount} 
guard’ at the Boiling House, — or Guard Room, as 1 
shall in future call it, — door, which continued open, so 








that [had a view of the whole yard before me. The || 


penns were full of horses and mules, and many a group || 


of them stood quietly dozing round; the air was damp) 
and cold; not a sound was to be heard, except the ocea-| 
sional snort or stamp of some animal—for as yet, no 
outposts and sentries had been placed. 

Little did I think, as I grumblingly kept, what I con- 
sidered a useless watch, what a commotion and differ-| 
ence a night or two would produce. 

By the dawn of day I was relieved, and about fifty of 
us set out in a body to meet the enemy — oh no — to wash 
our faces in the Montega, shivering all the time as if it 
was cold; to us it was su, for there was a thick mist con-| 
tinually in the valley, which never dispersed till the sun’ 
TOse. 

After breakfast — which consisted of two large pails) 
of coffee minus milk, and biscuit ad infinitum, for the| 
whole of us — we were mustered and enrolled, and finally | 
ordered to clean arms, and be in readiness at the slight-' 
est call; we were also ordered to have our horses ready 
at the same time. 





BY PAULDING. 


I saw a temple reared by the hands of man, standing 
with its high pinnacle in the distant plain. The streams 
beat upon it—the God of nature hurled his thunderbolts 
against it, and yet it stood firm as adamant. Revelry 
was in its halls, the gay, the happy, the young, and the 
beautiful, were there. I returned —and lo! the temple 
was no more! Its high walls lay in scattered ruins; 
moss and wild grass grew rankly there; and at the mid- 


night hour, the owl’s cry added to the deep solitude. 


The young and gay who revelled there, had passed away. 

I saw a child rejoicing in his youth —the idol of his 
mother, and the pride of his father—I returned, and 
that child had become old. Trembling with the weight 
of years, he stood the last of his generation, a stranger 
amid the desolation around him. 

I saw the old oak, standing in all its pride upon the 
mountain — the birds were carroling on the boughs. —I 
returned, and that oak was leafless, and sapless; the 
winds were playing at their pastimes through its branch- 
es. * * * * * * 

Who is this destroyer? said Ito my guardian angel. 

‘It is Time,’ said he. ‘When the morning stars sang 


together with joy over the new made world, he com-|| 


menced his course; and when he shall have destroyed 
all that is beautiful of the earth—plucked the sun from 
his sphere, — veiled the moon in blood — yea, when he 
shall have rolled the heavens and earth away as a scroll, | 
then shall an angel from the throne of God come forth, | 
and with one foot on the sea, and one on the land, lift up, 
his hand toward heaven, and swear, by Heaven's Eter-| | 


nal — Time is, Time was, but Time shall be no longer.’, , ‘He has been in the church-yard these twelve years; and 


| enclosed mead where he was wont to tend his herds. —| 





PETER CLAUS. 
A GERMAN LEGEND. 
Peter Cravs was a goatherd of Sittendorf, and tended || 
his flocks in the Kyffhausen mountains: here he was 


|aceustomed to let them rest every evening in a mead, 
| 


them; but for some days he had remarked that one of 
his finest goats always disappeared some time after com- 
| ing to this spot, and did not join the flock till late ; watch- 
‘ing her more attentively, he observed that she slipped 
\through an opening in the wall; upon which he crept 
‘after the animal, and found her in a sort of cave, busily || 
employed in gleaning the oat-grain that dropped down 
singly from the roof. He looked up, and shook his ears 
amid the shower of corn that now fell down upon him, 
|| but, with all his inquiry, could discover none. At last| 
he heard above the stamp and neighing of horses, from 
| whose mangers, it was probable, the oats had fallen, 
Peter was yet standing in astonishment at the sound 
of horses in so unusuala place, when a boy appeared, 
who, by signs, without speaking a word, desired him to 
follow. Accordingly he ascended a few steps,and passed | 
‘over a walled court into a hollow, closed in on all sides 
by lofty rocks, where a partial twilight shot through the 
| overspreading foliage of the shrubs. Here, upon a 
smooth, fresh lawn, he found twelve knights playing} 
| gravely at nine-pins, and not one spoke a syllable: w ith) 
| equal silence Peter was installed in the office of setting 








| up the nine-pins. 
‘| At first, he performed his duty with knees that knocked | 
| against each other, as he now and then stole a partial 
look at the long beards and slashed doublets of the 
knights. By degrees, however, custom gave him si 
‘age; he gazed on every thing with a firmer look, and, at} 
last, even ventured to drink out of a bowl that stood | 
‘near him, from which the wine exhaled a most delicious 
‘odor. The glowing juice made him feel as if re-anima-| 
ted, and, whenever he found the least weariness, he! 
again drew fresh vigor from the inexhaustible goblet. — 
Sleep at last overcame him. 

Upon waking, Peter found himself in the very same 











He rubbed his eyes, but could see no sign either of dog! 


or goats, and was, besides, nct a little astonished at the}; 


high grass, and shrubs, and trees, which he had never | 
before observed there. Not well knowing what to think, 

he continued his way over all the places that he a 
been accustomed to frequent with his goats; but no| 
where could he find any iraces of them: below him he| 
saw Sittendorf, and, at length, with hasty steps, he de- 
scended. 





pore gothere to-day.’ ‘Velten Meier?’ ‘Heaven 


surrounded by an old wall, while he made his muster of} | STOW? . 
At this moment, a brisk young woman pressed through 
| the anxious gapers, carrying an infant in her arms, and 
leading by the hand a girl of about fourteen years old, 





| 


| 


The people, whom he met before the village, were aul 


strangers to him; they had not the dress of his acquaint-|! 
1} 


ance, nor yet did they exactly speak their language ; — 


and when he asked after his goats, all stared and touched || 
their chins. At last he did the same almost involuntar-|| 
ily, and found his beard lengthened by a foot, at least;)| 


upon which he began to conclude that himself and those | 
about him were equally under the influence of enc hant-| 
ment; still he recognized the mountain he had descended 
for the Kyffhausen; the houses, too, with their yards|| 
and gardens, were all familiar to him, and to the passing 
_ questions of a traveller, several boys replied by the name} 
of Sittendorf. 

With increasing doubt, he now walked through the 
village to his house: it was much decayed, and before it 





| lay a strange goatherd’s boy in a ragged frock, by wheee| 


side was a dog, worn lank by age, that growled and 
snarled when he spoke to him. He then entered the 
cottage through an opening which had once been closed 
by a door; here, too, he found all so void and waste, 
that he tottered out again at the back door as if intoxi- 
cated, and called his wife and children by their names; 
but none heard, none answered. 

In a short time, women and children thronged around 
the stranger with the long, hoary beard, and all, as if for 
a wager, joined in inquiring what he wanted. Before 
his own house to ask others after his wife, or children, 
or even of himself, seemed so strange, that, to get rid of 
these querists, he mentioned the first name that occurred 
to him, ‘ Kurt Steffen?’ The by-standers looked at 
each other in silence, till, at last, an old woman said, 





1} 


| 


| 
| 


| 





rest his soul! He has lain these fifteen years in the house 
that he will never leave. 
The goatherd shuddered, as, in the last speaker, he 


recognized his neighbor, who seemed to have suddenly 


rown old; but he had lost all desire for farther question. 


all three the very image of his wife. With increasing 
surprise, he asked her name: ‘ Maria!’ ‘ And your 
|father’s?’ ‘ Peter Claus! Heaven rest his soul! It is 


| now twenty years since we sought him day and night on 


the Kyffhausen mountains, when his flock returned 
| home without him; I was then but seven years old. 

The goatherd could contain himself no longer; ‘I 
am Peter Claus,’ he cried, ‘lam Peter Claus, and none 
else,’ and he snatched the child from his daughter’s 
arms. All for a moment stood as if petrified, till, at 


| length, one voice, and another, and another, exclaimed, 
|‘ Yes, this is Peter Claus! Welcome, neighbor! Wel- 


come, after twenty pps Ee 





FAREWELL! FAREW ELL! 





Original. 





THOUGH years may pass, and haply, will 
Before om next fond meeting; yet 
Absence will make thee dearer still! 

More precious e’en than when we met 

For, chilling as it surely is, 

And fraught with many an anxious sorrow, 
It has some joyous memories! 

Rainbows! which speak a glorions morrow 


As, often, when the sunbeams fade, 

Some cloud is left, which seems to wear, 
(When the tired world is clothed in shade.) 
Day’s glories all united there! 

Thus will thy parting accents linger, 

In radiance, when thyself art gone! 

Like that, retouched by Heaven’s own finger 
When twilight’s influence is withdrawn 


Farewell! farewell! my heart to thee 
In absence turns, as to the west 

The suntlower bends, that she may fold 
Those last, soft rays within her breast; 
And as within her golden shrine, 

(To guard her petals from the storm.) 
She shuts those beams of light divine 
To purify and guard —and warm. 


Thus I, within my heart will hold 
Thy smiles, to cheer my darker hours ; 
Nor trust to any ray but thine! 
Like those sincere and constant flowers 
Which, when the wanton evening star 
Would whisper them romantic tales, 
To lure them from their own true loves, 
With modest prudence draw their veils 
N. T 
TO 


BY ALONZO LEWIS 





Original. 


Lapy! I have thought of thee, 
Since we parted, many atime! 
And perhaps thou ’lt like to see 
What I’ve often thought in rhyme. 


I have thought thee such as those 
In this joyous world had been, 
Had not human hearts been foes, 
Had our nature known no sin! 


Such the artless heart that glows 
In that generous breast of thine ; 
Such the joy thy life bestows, 
Wheresve’er thy graces shine. 
Blest by all a husband’s love, 
All a parent’s heart would see, 
Friends — like those who dwell above — 
Oh, how happy ye must be! 


Yes! those friends my heart pervade ! 
They are not forgotten here ; 

Far within the forest shades 
There is one who holds them dear? 


Yes —a heart is beating warm, 
That has never yet forgot 

One beloved, one gentle form, 
Of all those who blest his lot! 


And where’er that lot is cast, 

In the forest — on the sea — 
He’ll remember what is past, 

He will keep a thought of thee! 
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THE INDIANS. 


Ir is inhuman to crush what has been severely bruised and is 
already humbled; to hasten the extermination of a decayed nation, 
so rapidly travelling ‘to that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns.’ How rapidis the process of their dissolution — how sure 
their final ruin! Look through the gathered shadows of the past! 
and behold them numerous on every hill and in every forest! wild, 
and rudely clad, it is true, but still free and fearing not the face of 
man. They had their songs of battle and of feasting then; they 
had their terrible wars, and their solemn councils; the burial of 
the hatchet, and the smoking of the calumet of peace ; they had 
their great hunting festivals, their inanly games, the hurling of the 
spear, the shooting of the arrow, and the race with the swift canoe. 
And behold them again, through the darkness of the future, amid 
which, though indistinetly, the fancy can trace out some melan- 
choly picture of their probable condition. Behold the inner places 
of their woods are laid open by the axe, and the light of day shines 
into the very heart of the forest. Cities occupy the site of the wil- 
derness, and villages are sprinkled along the borders of their rivers. 
The house of the farmer has succeeded to the Indian cabin, and 
the modest spire of the little church points upward above the graves 
of their ancestors But nowhere is seen the savage. You look 
along the shore of the Atlantic — but he is not there ; and you cast 
your eye along the border of the Pacific — but in vain. A few sol- 
itary remnants of the nations may indeed remain in desolate places; 
a few may have mingled with the whites, and, being incorporated 
with them, have lost the characteristic features of the race; but as 
a separate and independent people they do not exist. It needs but 
little aid from imagination to behold all this. The same causes that 
have operated to reduce their numbers and prostrate their vigor, are 
still urging forward the great process of dissolution, and their ex- 
tinction seems inevitable. Perhaps, however, a change of policy 
and treatment on our part may avert this most cruel consummation, 
and prolong their existence. As a roving and restless people, living 
upon the precarious produce of the chace, it is easy to predict that 
they inust eventually cease to exist. But when they shake off the 
rude garments of their wild nature, and assume the simpler man- 
ners of society, and make some advances toward civilization, then 
is there much hope that to them will dawn a brighter and better 
day, — unless their white brethren interpose their hard laws, to 
prevent or dash away their prosperity. If it be written that the 
hand of the pale face shall be always turned against the red man, 
then farewell to the race of the ancient owners of this land, — for 
their fate is sealed. 

As we have stricken a blow at the very heart of savage freedom, 
as we have settled down in their lands, and destroyed their game, it 
is but common humanity to arrest thein on their way to extermina- 
tion, if the means lie within our reach. And how can this better 
be effected than by encouraging among them all attempts at civiliz- 
ation. Their haughty spirit has been humbled by many a severe 
blow, and they can now look upon the customs of peaceful life with 


composure. The arrow has reached the wing of the eagle in his| 


heavenward flight, and the confinement of his cage has subdued 
the fire of his eye, and unnerved his pinion, and he may now be do- 
mesticated, and tampered with by a child. The Indian is no longer 
the stern, moody, passionate being that he was. The infernal rage 
of battle, the fearful fury of revenge, have in a great measure lost 
their mastery over him. It has been said that their continual con- 
verse with woods, rocks and deserts, with the roar of the winds, 
and the gloom and solitude of the wilderness, their frequent expo- 
sure to danger, their uncertain existence, the little hold which their 
affections seem to have upon life, have all contributed to harden 
their natures, and make them insensible to the gentle touch of social 
life. But it is not truly spoken. When he looks around him in the for- 
est, and sees that the deer and the buffaloe have disappeared, he can 
turn with contentment from the places that can no longer yield him 
food, to look upon the fruitful fields and laden orchards of the set- 
tler, and even wish that such comforts were his. 

Let them then, if possible, be civilized, and afterward it will be no 
difficult matter to christianize them. When the children are civil- 
ized, and instructed in the usages and arts of civilized life, and find 
that its security and comfort are necessary to their enjoyment, then 
will the obstacles that have been held by some to be insuperable, 
rapidly vanish. They must be liberalized. They must early learn 
to view human life and society in their just light; to consider them- 
selves as essential parts of a whole, the integrity of which is desir- 
able to every component member. Their taste wlll improve with 
their understanding, and they will see the beauty of order, while 
they are convinced of its utility. Thus principled by virtue, and 
illuminated with knowledge, they will eagerly return, after every 
deviation, to regular obedience, and to all the functions of citizens ; 
valuing the public peace and prosperity, because they understand 
clearly that the public happiness is combined with their own. — 
They inay infringe upon laws from the imperfection of their nature ; 
but they will return to their obecience without force, having been 
convinced that no laws are made but such as are necessary to their 
well-being in society. They will consider laws not as chains and 
fetters, but as shields for their protection. Let them taste of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, and draw from it sustenance and 
health. 

Civilization will go hand in hand with Christianity. The feasibil- 
ity of christianizing them has long been doubted. The savage 
mind is not easily roused into a state of moral activity, and is not at 
once capable of embracing and understanding the sublime truths 














and doctrines of religion. It is necessary that letters, arts and re- 
ligion act together. We have no doubt that judicious measures to 


effect this end would be successful. They have already an indis- | 


tinct conception of a Great Spirit—a Manito, —who governs the 
world, and who is attended by his subordinate agents. They have 


their spirit who presides over the river, the spirit of the pool and of 


the lake ; the spirit of the tree and of the wilderness. If then they 
have thus been instructed by the voice of Nature, to pay their ado- 
ration to imaginary spirits presiding over the natural objects around 
them, why may not the voice of Revelation utter to them the sub- 
lime truths of a much more elevated religion! The attempts of the 
old French Missionaries to christianize them were quite successful, 
and many of the northern Indians still retain some of the signs and 
symbols of the Catholic religion. Silver crosses delivered to them 
a century ago by Jesuit priests, are still preserved and worn, and 
they profess a great veneration for them. This religion, so impos- 
ing in its splendid ceremonies and external signs, appears to have 
had great attraction for their rude minds; but when a more gen- 
erous portion of knowledge is distributed to them by those whose 
duty it is so to do, then will the most lofty precepts of religion fall 
to the share of all. 

But is it not visionary and useless to devise means for making 
amends to the Indians for injustice done them, by ameliorating their 
condition, when we look to the south, and see a civilized and chris- 
tianized tribe of Indians, forcibly driven away from their com- 
fortable homes and possessions, once more into the wilderness, 
and not an arm put forth to save them! Shall we not at some not 
far distant day, when we speak of the Goddess of Indian freedom, 
say of her, in the language of Campbell, that she — 

— ‘Found not a generous friend, or pitying foe, 
Strength in her arm, nor mercy in her wo; 


Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career!’ 


Tue glory of the Indian is no more ! 
His star is set! Upon the mountain tops 
No longer do the savage nations bow 
To the Eternal Spirit; when the Sun 
Hangs out his crimson banner in the East; 
No more they follow in the autumn day 
Their game along the vallies, with the spear, 
And the lithe arrow; and no longer light 
Their fire upon the cliff, when comes the Eve 
To weep around Day’s melancholy urn. 


The innumerable tribes have passed away ! 
Even as the silver vapor that is hung 
Like a bright crown on Morning’s blushing brow, 
Or faded leaves in bleak November’s wood. 
No more their step is heard along the vale, 
Nor shout upon the mountains, nor the songs 
Of their triumphant battles. Their large bow, 
And the long, feathered-arrow, have been broken; 
The eagle plume into the dust is cast; 
The sharp canoe that rocked upon the stream 
Is rotting at the river’s lonely marge; 
And the rude huts of their forefathers lie 
A ruin in the valley ; and the graves 
Of their dead ancestors have been profaned ; 
For they were weeds cast forth on life’s rough sea! 


Oh! happy were thy people, Indian King! 
When these dark woods that stand like giants round, 
In their eternal grandeur, were thine own, 
And the everlasting hills were thine, * * 
Those wild, magnificent mountains, whose bright peaks, 
And vapory cones, forever in the sky 
Frown in majestic pomp. Thine were the lakes ! 
Those lonely worlds of waters! beautiful ! 
When the old trees that fringe their sedgy marge 
Were imaged in the motionless abyss, 
And the evening star smiled on the silver wave ; 
Yet grand as the blue ocean, when the Night 
Hung o’er them with the Darkness and the Storm. 


All still and solitary slept the lakes 
In those primeval years, save when the wing 
Of the far-flying eagle, poised above 
The restless surge, or when the Indian bark 
Flew like a painted shaft across the wave. 
High was the savage spirit then, and free 
As the gay breeze that runs along the trees 
Sporting in mountain hoar, or valley dim, 
Rejoicing in its freedom ! 


When the woods, 
Put on their robe of blossoms, he would take 
His bow and rattling quiver, and for food 
Hunt the wild animal, or cast his line 
Where tae clear brook creeps through the meadow green, 
Or sparkles from its rocky basin’s brim 
In many a bright cascade: and his garb 
Was skin of shaggy bear, or brindled wolf 
Slain in the darkling forest. But when high 
In his bright chariot regal Autumn rode, 
And from his o’erflowing beaker showered down 
With prodigal hand, his many colored hues 
Upon the mossy woods, crimson and gold; 
Distaining the maple’s leaf in scarlet dye, 
And the oak’s green coronal, like the dawn, 
Then gathered he the ripe fruits of the earth, 
From the maze-planted glade, or the ear 


Of shining corn, full in its rustling husk, 

Or the wild-nuts, thick scattered by the wind, 
And the rich black grape, whose clusters bend 
With their delicious weight, the drooping vine, 
| Over the lapsing current of the stream. 


| 








Tue Lire or Arnowp. — Messrs Hilliard & Gray have just is 
sued ‘The Life and Treason of Benedict Arnold,’ by Mr Sparks. — 
The work is one of great interest, and is a most valuable addition to 
the Library of American Biography. The chief object of the nar- 
rative is to give an account of the treason of Arnold, its causes, the 
plans for carrying it forward, and its final issue. The writer says, 
‘In executing this design, it was necessary to touch upon the events 
of his previous life; and as many of these have a real interest in 

themselves, and others a direct bearing on the subject, it is believed 

no apology for introducing them will be required.’ Many anecdotes 
| of his early life are given, which strikingly show the trne character 





of the daring and wily traitor. 

|| Gen. Arnold was born at Norwich, Conn., in 1740. At sixteen he 
|| enlisted, without the knowledge of his friends, as a soldier in the 
| army, and went off with other recruits to Hartford. Not long after- 
ward, he ran away, enlisted a second time, and was stationed at Ti- 
conderoga, and different places on the frontiers, but being subjected 
to more restraint than suited him, he again deserted, and returned 
home. He then served an apprenticeship with a druggist, and af- 
terward commenced business himself, as a druggist, in New Haven. 

In 1775, Arnold commenced his military career, by taking the 
command of a company of men, raised in New Haven, when the 
news of the battle of Lexington reached that place. With this body 
of men he marched to join the army at Cambridge, and shortly after 
his arrival there, he obtained the rank of Colonel, with authority to 
raise a body of men in the western part of Massachusetts, destined 
to subdue Ticonderoga. But on his reaching the theatre of his op- 
erations, he learned with great regret that a body of men from that 
quarter had already undertaken the expeditlon, and had joined the 
‘Green Mountain Boys,’ under the command of the famous Ethan 
Allen. Arnold immediately joined this expedition, and shared the 
laurels of victory with the gallant Allen. 

Shortly after this exploit, he was entrusted with the command of 
the celebrated expedition to Quebec, through the Eastern Wilder- 
ness, by the way of the Kennebec river. He took an active part in 
the storming of Quebec, and the military operations in Canada until 
the evacuation, for which he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General, as a reward not less of his gallant conduct, than of his 
extraordinary enterprise and military address in conducting his 
army through the wilderness. 

We next find him in the command of a fleet on Lake Champlain, 
and afterward stationed at Rhode Island, and subsequently at Phila- 
jdelphia. In 1778, he joined the northern army under Gen. Schuy- 
ller, and soon afterward greatly distinguished himself in the battles 
of Behmus’s Heights. We next find him in command at Philadel- 
phia, which he soon resigned, and shortly afterward he was tried 
on certain charges preferred against him by the Council of Penn- 
sylvania, and sentenced to receive the reprimand of the Commander 
in Chief, which decision of the Court it is said ‘ was received with 
an ill grace by him, and with concealed emotions of deep resent- 
ment.’ Then follows an account of his marriage; expensive style 
of living; and his pecuniary embarrassments in Philadelphia, about 
which time he first conceived the idea of betraying his country. — 
Upon leaving Philadelphia, he rejoined the army under Gen. Wash- 
ington, and received the appointment of the command at West 
Point. The whole account of the progress of the conspiracy, the 
flight of Arnold, and the detection, trial, and death of Andre, are 
related with clearness and ability, and will be read with great inter- 
est. Arnold, after the close of the war, went to England, where he 
died in 1801. 











WE publish in this number the first of a series of papers des 
criptive of the Island of Jamaica, and of the Rebellion of the slaves 
there in 1831-2. They are from the pen of an eye-witness of the 
scenes described. We hope to hear often from our valued corres- 
pondent. 





Miss JARMAN. — This accomplished actress has played to over- 
flowing houses during the past week. On Monday evening, which 
was assigned for her benefit, the house was crowded from floor to 
ceiling. On Tuesday evening, she performed the part of Bianca, 
in the celebrated play of ‘Fazio.’ She sustained the part with great 
power, and was warmly applauded by the audience, and especially 
in the parting scene, when Fazio is led away to execution. On 
Wednesday evening, the ‘Jealous Wife’ was repeated, in conse- 
quence, we suppose, of its successful representation on a former 
evening. The part of Mrs Oakly is one of her finest personations. 

A little sparring has occurred between the critics of New York 
and Philadelphia, as to the respective merits of the rival ‘Fannys’ 
—the former giving the crown to Miss Phillips, and the latter to 
Miss Jarman. 
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Tis SAVOYARID’S IRigTUIRN. 


Words by Menry Kirke White, 
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O! welcome is yon little spot, My dear, my long lost 
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native home; O! welcome is yon humble cot, Where I shall rest, no more to roam. O! Ihave wander’d far and wide, O’er many a foreign sea and land ; Each 
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But all their charms could not prevail To steal my heart from 
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yonder vale, To steal my heart from yonder yale. 
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Of distant climes the false report 
Allured me from my native land; 

It bade me rove — my sole support 
My cymbals and my saraband. 


Now safe returned, with wandering tired, 
No more my little home I’ll leave ; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen 
Shall while away the winter’s eve. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, Oh! I have wandered far and wide, 
The chamois skipping o’er the heights; O’er many a distant foreign land; 
The plain adorned with many a flock, Each place, each province I have tried, 
And, oh! a thousand more delights, ‘And sung and danced my saraband ; 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat, But all their charms could not prevail 


3 
Have backward won my weary feet. To steal my heart from yonder vale. 
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